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quantity of the same sntetatice, in <fce 
taoai powerriil furbace^ : and with this ad- 
vantage, that the process is always Qoder 
the inspection of thte operator ; whereas 
he ca<) onljr conjectare what passes in the 
centre of a furnace. 

In using the blow-pipe for experiment, a 
piece of chatcoal is generally used to sup- 
port the subject, and held in the flame of 
the lamp ; the charcoal should be of a close 
compact gram, and projperly burnt ; for if 
it is too little carbonised it will flame like a 
piece of wood, and obscure the object ; 
and if it is too niuch burnt, it is so quick- 
Ijr consumed and burnt to ashes, that the 
nbject is in danger of being lost in it ; the 
charcoal greatly increases the beat by re- 
verberating the flame, and by heating the 
object at the opposite side ; itself being 
converted into fuel, and excited by tlie 
blast, and thus creates an atnlosphere of 
flame and heated air around it, which pre- 
vents the heat being carried off so fast, or 
the object being so much cooled, as if it 
slioutd for an instant be moved out of the 
cone of the flame, from the unsteadiness 
of the hand, or from accidental currents 
of air, which would disturb the flaine, 
and cause such a wavering in the point of 
»he c»ue as to divert it in some measure 
from the object. In order to prevent more 
tallow than is necessary from being con- 
sumed, to produce the intended effect, it 
is convenient to have several lamps, with 
wicks of different thicknesses, viz. one to 
hold two flat cottous, (such as are used 
for the Liverpool lamps,) of about one 
inch and a quarter broad, another to hold 
four, and a third to hold six, or as much 
common wick yarn as is equal to those 
wicks in bulk ; glass jets should also be 
provided of different sized apertures, to 
suit the greater or le^iscr sized wicks and 
flames, aud ddiver streams cf air upon 
them proportionately, and their jets should 
point upwards in a small degree : hogs- 
lard is also equal, or perhaps superior to 
tailuvv lor the lamp. 

On a mtv Itflethod fif ptaniin^ Asfdragtts* 3y 
Jlifr. James Smj/lA^ Gardentr to the £jri of 
Kintore^ ai Keith'Hall, AkerdeatskiTe. 
[From the Transactions of the Caleduniaa 

Horticuliural Society.] 
In April, 1807, I sawed some drills of as- 
paraf^us seeds, which succeeded very well. 
I had intended to let the plants stand two 
years iu the seed- rows; but in the iliird 



wtefc in /one, 1808, in prepallilg a pieciT 
<*r ground for' a late crop of peas, it oc^ 
curred, '(owing to my having been often 
unsuccessful in the planting of asparagus in 
spring,) to try a drill of it « this uncom- 
mon season. Atone side of this piece of 
groand, therefore, I prepartd i small 
stripe, with plenty of rotten diing, which 
was dug in to the depth of eighteen inches, 
and carefully mixed to the surface. In a 
drill, four or five inches deep, I planted 
my asparagus, at that time twelve or fiF> 
teen inches high, at 'three inches apart; 
keeping the tops perfectly upright, atrd 
breaking or hurting the routs as Tittle ss 
possible. They were covered in witH'the 
spade, gently trod with the foot, and'-* 
good watering finished the operation. 

Although no particular care was taVeii 
to keep the earth about the roots of the 
plants at the time of taking them up, t 
hardly perceived them to flag, or sit up in 
their growth a single day. I am certain 
that none of them died ; and they surpass- 
ed, in the course of the summer, theplantr 
that were left in the seed-rows. 

The following winter I put the whole 
piece of ground in preparation for the re- 
mainder of the seedlihgs, and about the 
end of March I planted them in drills foiit' 
feet asunder, and three inches in the drill ; 
but although due attention was piid' to 
them in every respect, not one-half of t'hem 
came forward ; while those that were pHint- 
ed the preceding June wefe making such 
progress that I could have cut some of them 
for use. 

The piece of ground consists of a thin 
gravelly soil, with a large proportion of 
peat-moss in it, (perhaps two-thirds,) hav- 
ing been the foundation of au old peat- 
stack. 

Note hjj Mr, NUol^ Secretary to the St.eieijf~ 
I can vonch for the correctness of this 
communication, having seen tlie asparagus 
in question. 1 wrote Mr. Smyth in De- 
cember last, requesting a statement of the 
matter, in the shape of a communication 
to the Society. W.N. 

•LeHh'tVatA, 'Ini March, 1810. 

On Gcotehtrry Caferpiilari, and Mag^aU that 
infeit Onuns. Bf Mr. Mn M^iaiirriy, 
Nui itrymmn-. 

[From the Transactions of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society.] 
Observing that the Caledonian Horti- 

culiuxikl Society has requested iBfoxouliuD 
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respecting " the best nlethixt of prevent- 
ing or destroying the caterpillar on giMMe- 
berries," I lieg leave to lubinit some ub> 
servations on the formed of these subjects ; 
for prevention is certainly better than 
cure, I may premise, that my obwrva- 
tioDs are f oaiided on actual experience. 

I sball first meation a preventive of a 
very simple kind, but which I have found 
efficacious. 

In autumn, let a qnantity of owariw be 
provided ; and let a little be poured around 
the stem of each bush, as much as suffices 
surely to moisten the ground. This sim- 
ple expedient has succeeded to admira- 
tion ; and its prophylactic virt«e* have 
aeemed to extend to two successive years. 
The bushes which were treated in this 
manner remained free of caterpillars; while 
those that were neglected, or intentional- 
ly passed over, in the same compartments, 
were totally destroyed by the depredations 
of the insects. 

I have next to state another mode of 
prevention, equally simple, and equally 
efficacious; but the salutary effects of which 
extend only to the season immediately fol- 
lowing the application. 

Collect as much drift sca-vyai from the 
beach, when opportunity occurs, as will 
cover the gooseberry compartment tu the 
depth of four or five inches. Lay it on in 
autumn, htt this covering remain un- 
touched during the winter and early spring 
tnonths. As the season advances dig it in. 
This plan has answered my must saugijine 
expectatiousj do caterpillars ever infesting 
the compartmenti. treated with sea-weed. 

The rathnak of the operation of these 
sub«tance^ when applied to the soil around 
the roots of gooseberry-bushes, I leave to 
speculative inquirer*, 

I am rather uncertain as (o the particu- 
lar species of caterpillar which commits the 
greatest ravages on the gooseberry-bush. 
Two species very gpieralty occur ; the 
Ijinuean names oif the moths produced 
from which, are, Phalmia H^tniria, and 
4'i. Qrtstniiriata. piy Own expexieoce 
would lead mp to conclt)de, that the first 
of these species is the the Aiost cummuu 
and the most destructive. 

Though it would appear, from the ob- 
servations of naturalists, that not a few 
Iepidopterousins«cts pass the chilly months 
of winter in the pupa state ; yet an equal 
number lie concealed in the egg, which 
has been carefully deposited by the pa- 
rent insect, where the genial influence of 

II.FJVST HA*. MO. LXXV. 



the ran will early call the caterpillar iiua 
action. A number of caterpillars, how- 
ever, ai^ retire into the earth, and remain 
there, in the pupa state, until the return 
of spring excites to new changes and exer- 
tions. 

What has now been stated seems to ren- 
der it probable, that the Iwneficial elTects 
derived from covering the gooseberry com- 
partment with i>ea-weed, may depend on 
the strong effluvia arising from the putre- 
factive fermentation of the sea-weed, prov- 
ing destructive to the ova of the moth 
which may remain imbedded in any cre- 
vices of the bark near the root ; or on the 
saline properties of that substance sinking 
into the earth, and hindering the fertility 
of the ova deposited there. 

I observe, that information is also want- 
ed concerning the Jifai^got in Oitioni^ This 
animal may, in my opinion, be considered 
as a non-de$cript, and peculiar to the 
onion and shallot. The Allium Cepi, or 
onion, is a native of Spain. It is natural 
to expect, that th^ soil and climate of this 
country should not be very congenial |o 
this plant ; and it follows, that the value 
and quality uf our crop> of unious must 
always, in a great measure, depend on fa- 
vourable seasons, and the selection uf a 
suitable soil. 

If the season be dry and parching, and 
the soil of itself incapable of supplying 
the fibres with a proper and equal degree 
of nourishment, the plant beroises Ian. 
gold, assumes a sickly tiue, and generally 
dies. 

When, on the other hand, the seaMn 
is very rainy, I am inclined to believe 
that the fibres get clogged with moisture, 
and the vegetable not being able to absorb 
it, it centres about the bulb ; mouldiness 
succeeds to damp, and produces an ulcer- 
ation which works its way to the inner 
core. This, of course, effisctualfy destrpya 
the onion. 

I have always remarked, that whenever 
the onion becomes diseased it is liable to 
the attack of llic maggot. 

I could never detect this maggot in the 
soil: it is, therefore, highly ptobable, that 
the eggs arc deposited in the root, and 
may be hatche<l in greatest numbers when 
the plant is iu a sickly state. I do nut think 
thjt the maggot ever passes from one 
onion to anotiier. And any f emedy suffi- 
cieuily po A'ertil to destroy the insect must 
inevitably de^iroy tiic onion icself. 

In these circumstances the horticulturist 
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perhaps does all that is in his power, if he 
be duly careful to select for his crop of 
onions thsse soils and situations that are 
most likely to resist the various common 
uicidentb of season, peculiar to this very 
variable ciimatc, and coniaiiiiiitj gucli eli- 
gible food, and in such proportions, as 
this bulbous esculent requires. 

The magpot which attacks the carrot, I 
may remark, is certainly to be found in 
the soil, and visibly enters from witliout. 

I conclude, for the present, with ob- 
tervint; that worms and irt-iects in general 
are driven from their retreats under ground 
by pouring bitter or acrid water upon it ; 
such as water in which green walnuts 
have been stepped, or a ley .ma<|e from 
potashes. 

On deitroifipg the CaUrpillars infesting Fruit 
Tttet. JBy Mr* Ed-ward Sang, Nartgri^-' 
man. 
[From ths Transactions of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society.] 
For the first seven years after the plant- 
ing of my fr«it trees on Loanwells gar- 
den-walls, they made a most promising 
pto^ress. Bat after this period they be- 
came by degrees overrun with caterpillars, 
chiefly, I believe, oi phuUna aiferana, which 
regularly made their Appearance at t he time 
of leafing. 

The leaves were rolled up, and cement- 
ed with a glutinous substance ; the cater- 
pillar was .'odged in the heart of the leaf, 
rolled up in a kind of imperfect cobweb, 
something like spider's work ; and in this 
manner committed wonderful depreda- 
tions. 

Many of the buds never expanded, es- 
pecially the fruit-buds, which having pro- 
duced the foot stalk of the young apple, 
the ct)rolla never opened : it held the lar- 
va within it, which generally ate a hole 
down through the heart of the expected 
fruit, and so completed its destruction. 

Year after year, even to late as the first 
«r second wetk of June, many of my wall 
trees exhibited an appearance more like 
January than midsummer. After the de- 
predations of the caterpillars were over, 
and when these had entered the chrysalis 
Mate, the trees made vigorous efforts to 
supply what had been destroyed, and ge- 
uerally produced a great profusion of 
breast-wood. The circumstance arose in 
some measure from the moths, as they came 
tmt, choosing ip preference to depotite 



their eggs in the flower-buds. 

In spring, 1805, I had recourse to fresh 
water, which I threw apon the trees with 
as much violence as a hand force-pump 
was capable of; but from the worm beiug 
rolled up iu the blossoms it was defended 
from mcnsture, which otherwise seems 
destructive ta it, I did little or no good by 
this application. 

In spring, 1806, I attempted their de- 
structron by soot. After having wettctl 
the trees, by means of « for<-e-p'.mii>, I ap- 
plied the soot with a bellows, conr;:ining it 
in a hopper attached to the pipe, wiih pro- 
per holes in the upper part. By ihii in- 
strument I had the soot properly applied ; 
and I flattered mrseir that I now had hit 
upon the means of destroying the cater- 
pillar completely ; but I found myself a- 
gain disappointed. 

After % great deal of trouble, and tnuch 
expense, my trees still lyore a sickly ap- 
pearauce, excepting that the breast-wtwd 
was always abundant. I now found, my 
difficulties increased, my trees rendered 
unfruitful, and yet producing a profusion 
of fore right shoots. 

I had formerly experienced the good ef- 
fects of cutting the , roots of fruit-trees, 
which were too luxuriant in their growth, 
and had one of the trees laid open for this 
operation in the season T 807-8. Tiw roots 
were large, but with few fibres : 1 founct 
it necessary to shorten them, not only to 
stop the rambling grewth complained of 
above, Jbat to furnish the tree with proper 
feeders, in order to render it frnuful, iu 
case of getting the better of the caterpillar. 
In this operation I observed, upon exami- 
nation, that the soil was deficient of 3 
proper quantity of animai substance. I 
consequently set about tnakinj up this 
deficieocy. 

In 1807 and 1808 fodder was very 
scarce, and many old horses killed. - 1 a- 
vailed myself uf this circumstance, and 
collected all the dead horses I could pro-" 
cure in the neighboiirhood, and I soon 
found myself master of above twenty car- 
cases. I had the. trees on my East and 
South aspects, treated as follows: A cir- 
cular trench was made, about three feet 
distant from the trunk, and so deep as to 
cut every root tbrongb : into this trench 
was pat naif a horse at least, divided inta 
proper pieces, and covered up. The fol- 
lowing spring, however, the caterpillars 
were not in the least diminished. 
In spring, 1809, t retorted to fobaceo* 



